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Meportfi from tfce Classical ifiela 

Edited by J. J. Schlicher 



It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 



THE ATMS OF CLASSICAL TEACHING 
A committee appointed by our association has been at work for about two 
years upon the formulation of a "classical creed," a statement of the contribu- 
tions which the study of the classics is fitted to make to education at the present 
day. In view of the fact that the final draft of this statement will probably be 
reported to the association at the coming annual meeting, it will be of interest 
to know something about the way in which the teachers of the classics them- 
selves look at the matter. What they regard as the chief aim of their own teaching 
is presumably what they consider the best contribution they can make to the 
education of their pupils. It is more than that. It is pre-eminently that which 
is at this very time determining the practice of classical teaching, and conse- 
quently its results. For while anyone, whether he be in authority or not, may 
propose, the disposing will, in the future as in the past, rest with those who have 
the actual material and conditions of education to deal with. 

The remarks which follow are an attempt to reflect the aims of the teachers 
of Latin and Greek in the various kinds of institutions throughout the country. 
They make no claim to be final or absolutely authoritative, for although they 
are based upon a large amount of detailed information supplied by the teachers 
themselves, anything like completeness is naturally out of the question. Still 
a number of significant facts will appear quite clearly. 

The most distinct impression one gets from reading the replies is that the 
teachers as a whole have fully made up their minds that the study of Latin and 
Greek is not only a means rather than an end in itself, but that it is a means 
to an end quite outside their own field. This is abundantly apparent from the 
fact that among the various goals toward which the teachers are working, the 
ability to read the languages has come to occupy a quite subordinate place. It 
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is only one of several leading aims of classical study, and far less than one-fourth 
of all the replies mention it at all. We may appreciate what this means when 
we stop to think of the place which "ability to read " would certainly occupy in any 
similar set of replies from teachers of the modern languages. Whatever the ways 
in which modern and ancient languages may be regarded as substitutes for each 
other, in this respect they coincide in their aim only to a very limited extent, 
so far as the testimony of the teachers goes. 

What is true of the ability to read, is also true of the acquisition of informa- 
tion in the field of antiquity. There is comparatively little apparent effort to 
seek this for its own sake, either in the college or in the high school. The teacher's 
thought is concerned chiefly with the development of the pupil, rather than 
with the claims of the subject-matter as such. In other words, the answers come 
from teachers, pure and simple, rather than from scholars. 

At the head of the list, but barely in advance, is what may conveniently be 
summed up as "mental training." The discussion which has of late raged 
about this claim made by the older studies, notably the classics and mathematics, 
is reflected in the answers received. It is evident that the teachers of the classics 
have been thinking about the matter, for their remarks show that they have 
no desire to state their claim in a form which may prove untenable under the 
criticism of the psychologist. Only a very few, for example, any longer speak 
of a "strengthening of the memory" as the aim they have in view. With most 
of them it takes a form like "the habit of honest thinking," "thoroughness," 
"the habit of concentration and perseverance," "of definite, precise, logical 
thought," "power over one's mental processes," "the ability to marshal the 
resources of one's mind," etc. 

Next to "mental training" in order of the frequency of their occurrence are 
these: "the ability to appreciate good literature, literary standards, literary 
discrimination;" "the power of expression in English;" "a realization of the 
course of history, of the relations between the ancients and ourselves, and what 
they mean to us;" "the ability to read Latin or Greek;" "the shaping of the 
pupil's character and attitudes, the broadening of his sympathies;" "the interest 
of the pupil in his work, and his enjoyment of it, both in school and after." 

The table presented below gives the number of times these and other aims 
of the study are mentioned, together with a division of the replies accord- 
ing to the class of institutions from which they come. It is to be understood, 
of course, that very many other aims were mentioned by individual teachers 
which cannot easily be classified. Some idea of the range of these may be obtained 
from the replies printed in full at the end of this article. 

It will be observed that the differences between colleges and secondary 
schools are found chiefly under the head of English expression, formation of char- 
acter, and the relation between Latin and English, which are aims peculiar to 
the secondary schools, and in the acquaintance with ancient literature, great 
men and literary works, and their interpretation, which are aimed at more par- 
ticularly by the colleges. The normal and technical schools seem to vary greatly 
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from both the other kinds of institutions, the effort to instil literary appreciation 
and to arouse the pupil's interest in the study being especially prominent in them. 
Some local differences appear also. The effort to make the pupil realize 
our descent from the ancients is especially strong in the Middle West, as is also 
the similar aim of showing the relation between the ancient languages (especially 
Latin) and English. The same is true also, in a smaller degree, of the effort to 
arouse interest in the study and a love for it. The effort to "make the ancients 
live," to place in the pupil's mind a vivid image of what the author has to say, 
of his thought, personality, and the conditions of his life, is largely to be found 
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between the upper Mississippi and the New England coast. The East believes 
more strongly in mental training and ability to read, the South in mental training 
and the acquaintance with a great people and great men and their works, and 
the Far West in literary appreciation and general linguistic training. 

Some of the replies were quite full, and a truer impression can perhaps be 
gained by a reading of some of them, in whole or part, as they were given. The 
question asked was: What are your own chief aims in your teaching of Latin 
or Greek ? 

1. To get pupils to observe the habits and tendencies of words and use them 
correctly; to translate promptly and fluently, and to bring to mind readily every- 
thing that they have learned. 

2. In connection with other courses in the department, to give as complete and 
sympathetic an understanding as I can of Roman life and thought (and incidentally, 
to interpret Greek thought and encourage its study). As a means to this, to give 
power to read Latin with accuracy and pleasure. 

3. My only aim in teaching Latin and Greek is to make a living. I meant to 
make myself a professor of , started to lay a broad and deep foundation, and 
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found myself stranded by bad health and under the necessity of earning a livelihood 
with what attainments I had already. 

4. General linguistic training and the ability to read and understand Latin. 

5. My aim, besides getting my boys into college, is to inspire in them a love of 
Greek and Latin — especially Greek. 

6. To cultivate the mind, broaden the view; cultivate habits of carefulness, 
accuracy, and definiteness. 

7. To inculcate habits of industry and honest thought. 

8. To make my children love Latin and Greek so much that they will read them 
as long as they live. 

9. To familiarize the student with great literature, to train his taste for literary 
art, to give him a wide outlook over the history of civilization, to give him a philosophy 
of life, and make him an accomplished gentleman and a good citizen. 

10. I am coming more and more to believe that the human and literary sides are 
the ones that appeal most strongly to the students. This is what will make them 
love their Latin in after years. This opinion of mine is changing the character of 
my teaching. 

11. In teaching, I try simply to make it all live again as the author felt it him- 
self — as near as I can. I have no other consciously applied method. 

12. To leave with students the most vivid conception I can of Greece and Rome 
and their abiding work. 

13. To make the students interested in ancient life and its contributions to our 
own, feeling that the Greeks and Romans were real men and women with real prob- 
lems and an important solution of many. 

14. To achieve power over the mental processes; to widen the view by contact 
with Roman ideas; to stock the memory with true and exact knowledge about words 
in their meanings and relations. I think the importance of this exact knowledge 
about words and structure has much to do with the superiority of scholarship which 
is justly claimed for the pupil who has mastered Latin. 

15. To inspire children with a love of the high things and make them better 
men and women. 

16. Discrimination in the use of English words as shown in a good translation. 

17. To develop language consciousness; to understand the idea that makes the 
construction and make the pupil understand it; to make him keen in discriminating 
and logical; to show him how he thinks and expresses himself and interprets others, 
and give him an appreciation of nicety, accuracy, and beauty in expression. 

18. To use the highest and noblest ideals found in their reading for the develop- 
ment of their own ethical and moral standards. 

19. To cultivate the power of true interpretation, for which the classical languages 
are probably the best exercise-ground; to study those elements of ancient life and 
thought in which they surpassed or equaled ours, or those which the young student 
can better understand in those less complex conditions. 

20. I try to make every lesson a lesson in original investigation. 

21. The instructor must have literary appreciation and taste, and must know 
Greek and Latin well enough to feel for himself the literary quality of what he is 
reading, and thus interpret, by every means available — voice, inflection, parallel 
comment— and make others see what he sees. Do not underestimate the capacity 
of the student for literary appreciation, as teachers of Virgil often do. 
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22. To make the Latin training a groundwork for the study of other literatures 
and history, as well as for the proper interpretation of the present. 

23. A person should learn to be alive to what he reads, and should acquire his- 
torical sympathy, i. e., an interest in great world movements. 

24. An appreciation of the significant life-experience of the people (not the author 
primarily) among whom the work was produced; an appreciation of the adequacy 
of the form to embody the artist's conception. 

25. Mihi enitendum ut discipuli linguam Latinam optime intellegant, quo facilius 
sint humanitate politiores, observatione acriores, memoria firmiores, iudicio sapien- 
tiores, virtute clariores; maxime vero, ut pro se quisque dicere possit: "Homo sum: 
humani nihil a me alienum puto." 

26. To give a first-hand knowledge of the background of our civilization; to 
clarify the pupil's impressions of the English language in its grammatical and literary 
phases. 

27. I aim to orient the students in the great world of antiquity with certain lin- 
guistic and literary material as the chief medium. 

28. Parsing, analyzing, etc., is important, and I believe in emphasizing it as 
much as anyone — at the proper time. But to devote precious time to subjunctives 
and ablatives in Horace is almost tragic. 

29. Of course, these girls, for the most part, will never make any practical use 
of their Latin and Greek. However, I do think that the effort put forth to meet the 
demand for careful, accurate work, which must conform to a certain just but high 
standard, must develop steadiness of character. Children brought up in the modern 
kindergarten method are trained to play, not to work, and too often lack the power 
to meet a practical issue fairly and squarely. 

30. My chief aim in teaching the classics is to stimulate a liking for them. If 
this is accomplished, the rest is easy. 

31. To get the students to learn Latin and Greek. 

32. To train the mind to think for itself, take nobody's word on anything, but 
investigate and prove what is studied. 

33. To teach the reading of Latin. The rest form by-products. If the students 
could only be brought to read Latin, with a wide vocabulary and delicate feeling for 
shades of difference in meaning, they would read so abundantly that literary appre- 
ciation, knowledge of Roman life and history, etc., would inevitably follow. 



Among the Classical Clubs 

The tenth anniversary of the Classical Club of the George Washington Uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.) was celebrated January 22 by a "Symposium on 
the Value of Classical Studies." The speakers were Ambassador James Bryce, 
former Secretary of State John W. Foster, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, and Mr. James 
Scott Brown. The history of the Club during the past ten years was reviewed 
by Professor Mitchell Carroll of the university. The club consists of instructors 
and advanced students who are pursuing courses in Greek and Latin, and in 
ancient history and art, and holds monthly meetings. 

The Hellenike Hetairia of Olivet College (Olivet, Mich.), formed October 5, 
1909, includes members of the Greek classes and admits any others who have 
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studied Greek as associate members. A two-hour meeting is held each Tuesday 
evening for the reading of authors and works outside the regular curriculum. 
There is also a social and literary meeting of the entire society each month, at 
which papers are read and discussed. Among the subjects thus treated this year 
are "An Excursion into Northern Greece," "Life and Work of Dr. Schliemann," 
"Discoveries in Crete," "School and University Life in Ancient Athens," "A 
Ramble through the Peloponnesus," "Greek Athletics," "The Healing Art in 
Ancient Hellas," "A Day in Modern Athens." 

This year's programme of the Latin Society of the Omaha High School 
maintains the standard of previous years in interest, variety, and suggestiveness. 
These programmes, changing as they do from year to year, are altogether the 
best illustration known to us of what can be done to bring out the many-sided 
interest of the classics to high-school students. The exercise of the first meeting 
this year was entitled "A Day in the Court of Pluto," and in it Pluto, a recorder, 
Mercury, Cato the Elder, Virgil, Gaius Gracchus, Brutus, and some half-dozen 
other Roman worthies, represented by as many pupils, were, we may suppose, 
brought before the bar and made to own up what they had done dum vita manebat. 
Another programme consisted of an explanation of eight pictures of various 
subjects related to the classics which hang in one of the classrooms. One was 
a school in archaeology with a teacher and six pupils, another an Ancient His- 
tory Character Social; a third presented "The Muses Up-to-Date," a play 
in three scenes. The rest of the programmes are more varied. One on Myths 
consisted of a paper on "Myths in English Poetry" and recitation of the fol- 
lowing poems: "Arethusa" (Shelley), "Daphne" (Lowell), "Pan in Wall Street" 
(Stedman), "Phaeton" (Saxe), "Pygmalion" (Morris), "The Lotus Eaters" 
(Tennyson). A programme entitled "The Old and the New" has the following: 
Music; "The Old Religion;" Recitation— "Battle of Lake Regillus;" "The 
New Religion;" Music; Original Story — "A Christian Girl in the Days of 
Nero," "Christian Haunts and Symbols." One programme is on "Greece," 
one on the "Value of Latin," one on "Cicero;" another is a stereopticon 
lecture, etc. 

The Senior Class of the Fort Dodge (la.) High School will this year purchase 
as a memorial for the school a cast of part of the Parthenon frieze. When this 
had been decided upon, Professor Weller of the State University was invited to 
give an illustrated lecture upon the "Art of the Age of Pericles." It will not 
surprise anyone that his audience was interested and appreciative under the 
circumstances. The Virgil classroom will also be beautified by a cast of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, and the Caesar room by a copy of the British Museum 
bust of Caesar. 

At the January "paper" meeting of the Harvard Classical Club, Professor 
Eduard Meyer addressed the members on "Certain Recent Discoveries of Ara- 
maic Papyri in Egypt, and Their Historical Importance." At the January 
Classical Conference the following papers were read: "The Text of the Epistle 
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of St. James," Professor J. H. Ropes; "Translation from Aristophanes," Mr. 
J. G. Gilkey; "Hesiod's 'Ages of Man,' " Professor Eduard Meyer. 

At the eighth regular meeting of the Washington Classical Club, Professor 
J. C. Rolfe read a paper on "The Scientific Knowledge of the Ancients." 

Greek Plays 

The Wasps of Aristophanes was presented by the Greek Play Committee 
of Cambridge University in the fall. The last preceding performance of the 
same play had been twelve years before. Reports say that the acting was not 
quite so good as usual, more stress being put upon the music and the work of 
the chorus, which was very successful. New music was composed by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams, which is spoken of as more ambitious and modern than that 
of Mr. Tertius Noble for the performance of 1897. 

A performance of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, in the translation of 
Plumptre, was given by the students of Clark College, Worcester, Mass., Febru- 
ary 1, on the occasion of the inauguration of President Edmund C. Sanford. 
The play was given under the direction of the departments of Greek and Latin, 
English, and Modern Languages. More attention was given to dramatic effect 
than to archaeological detail. The chorus parts were not sung, but recited, after 
the practice which the Deutsches Theater of Berlin follows in its performances 
of classical plays. 

On April 5, a performance of the Clouds of Aristophanes, in an original 
translation made for the occasion, will be given at the Auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at Champaign. 

Recent Meetings 

Ohio (Classical Section of the Ohio College Association) Columbus, Decem- 
ber 28 

"The Function of the Classics in Education," Professor T. H. Sonnedecker, 
Heidelberg University. 

"Paul before the Areopagus," Professor Richard Parsons, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

"The Humanities and Literature," Professor Hall, Hiram College. 

"The Classical Languages Relative to Etymology and Scientific Literature," 
Professor S. C. Derby, State University. 

"What We Owe to Greece in Philosophy, Art, Government." Professor W. J. 
Seelye, University of Wooster. 



Ohio (Latin Section of the State High School Teachers' Association) Colum- 
bus, December 29. The programme consisted of discussions on a number of 
topics, introduced by the following questions: 

How Much of the Present-Day Opposition to Giving Large Place to Latin in 
Our School Curricula Is Due to Inefficient Latin Teaching ? 

Ought Not the "Four Books of Caesar" Requirement in the Second Year to Be 
Lightened ? 
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What Relief Can Secondary Teachers Hope for in the Matter of Iron-clad College- 
Entrance Requirements ? 

How Can We Raise the Standard of Personal Equipment on the Part of Second- 
ary Latin Teachers ? 

How Much Prose Work Should Be Required in the Second Year ? In the Third 
Year? 

Would We Not Accomplish More in the End, by Spending One Year and a 
Half on First- Year Work Than the Amount of Time Which Is Now Spent ? 

Should Not a Certain Grade Be Required in English Grammar Entitling Pupils 
to Enter the Latin Course ? 

Should Technical Parts of Indirect Discourse Be Given to Second- Year Students ? 

How Much Time upon Fundamental Constructions in Virgil ? 

What of the Plan of Starting in Book ii of Caesar after Reading Twelve Chapters 
of Book i ? 

Latin Composition: (1) Is It Necessary ? (2) Ends to Be Attained. (3) How 
Secured ? 

Are Translations Commonly Used among Our High-School Pupils? If So, 
How Can the Teacher Overcome Their Use ? 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

First: That definite plans be presented at next year's meeting for a Latin teachers' 
Reading Circle with a view to keeping the Latin teachers of Ohio alive and growing 
in their subject. 

Second: That it is the sense of this meeting that the four-book Caesar require- 
ment for second-year students is too heavy, and that it should be lightened; the fourth 
book may be read later in the course. 

Third: We believe that more time should be given to improvement of the English 
of the translations, and recommend that this time be given even at the expense of 
technical training as found in form work and prose. To this end we especially favor 
limiting prose work to drill on constructions, and do not believe in connected prose 
done for the sake of learning to write Latin. 



Kansas (Classical Association of Kansas and Western Missouri) Topeka, 
February 11 and 12 

Address, "Some Modernisms of the Ancients," Professor Paul Shorey, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

"Message to Kansas Classical Teachers," President Frank K. Sanders, Wash- 
burn College. 

"Relation of Scientific Grammar to School Grammar," Professor Walter Petersen, 
Bethany College. 

"The Classical Teacher's Pilgrimage," Professor John R. Wilkie, College of 
Emporia. 

"The Recent Report of the Commission on College-Entrance Requirements in 
Latin," Discussion led by Professor Arthur T. Walker, University of Kansas, and 
Mr. Frederick C. Shaw, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

"The Doctrine of Formal Discipline in Relation to the Aims and Methods of 
Classical Teaching," Professor Emil C. Wilm, Washburn College. Discussion led 
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by Professor Paul Shorey, The University of Chicago; President Joseph H. Hill, 
State Normal School, Emporia; and Principal H. L. Miller, High School, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

"Some Cretan Discoveries and Their Significance," (illustrated), Professor A. M. 
Wilcox, University of Kansas. 

Organization of a Kansas Auxiliary of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. 

"The Phormio of Terence," presented in English by Students of Washburn 
College. 

New York (Classical Section of the State Teachers' Association) New York 
City, December 28 

"The Present Status of Latin in the High School," Dr. W. F. Tibbetts, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn. 

"Educative Interest in First- Year Latin," Mr. W. A. Jenner, Boys' High School, 
Brooklyn. 

Pittsburg Classical Association, December 4 

"Positions Taken by the Ships in the Battle of Salamis," Professor Hamilton 
Ford Allen, Washington and Jefferson College. 

"Reading from Horace, Book I, Ode 9," Mr. William Douglas, Shadyside 
Academy. 

"Ancient, Particularly Greek and Roman, History in the Secondary School," 
Principal William L. Smith, Allegheny High School. 

"Current Educational Literature — Byrne's Syntax oj High School Latin," Miss 
N. Anna Petty, Carnegie. 

New England 

The third annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical 
Association of New England was held in the new building of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts on Saturday, February 12. A full report will be given in a later number. 

The annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England will be held 
on Friday and Saturday, April 1 and 2, at Hartford, Connecticut. 



